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I,—Fore1an Poritics. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Roznama-i-Mukaddas Hablul Mateen [Calcutta] of Romeamast-MoKaD- 


the 22nd December is sorry that some Englishmen, 
who have obtained permission from the Persian Gov- 
ernment to work mines, are doing the work in contravention of the terms of their 
agreement. A protest was raised against their conduct by, the Persian people, 
but the officer conducting the mining operations paid no heed to it. In fact, 
such conduct on the part of these Englishmen leads the Persians to. believe that 
the English, as a nations, are a very faithless people. Itisthis belief which 
made the Persians trust the Russians in preference to the English. 


1].—Homt ADMINISTRATION. 
— (a)}—Poktee. 
2. The Medini Bandhav [Midnapore] of the 29th December says :— 

— <n > the service ye in poe ge veg mm 
spute over service isnds' in with the exception of those under the Jharhgram. 

tho Midnapore district. - Binpur, “a Gopiballavpur thanas, have “een 
transferred to zamindars, although the transfer deeds of some of these 
lands have not yet been made over to them. The late District Collector,. 
Mr, Samman, hed that half of the rents collected from these lands should be 
paid by the zamindars to panchayets, and that this money, together with the 
chaukidari tax collected from the people, should go to maintain the paid 
dafadars and chaukidars. But the zamindars are at present showing great. 
unwillingness to resettle the lands with the patk-chaukidars, who formerly held. 
them in consideration of the chaukidari service they did, Mr. Luson, the pre- 
sent District Magistrate, will not easily allow the paik-chaukidars to be 
dispossessed of their lands, In the meantime the zamindars have stopped 
collecting rents from such lands and paying the half of the collections to 
panchayets. ‘The people are therefore being obliged to bear the whole burden 
of the chaukidari establishment. Itis true that panchayets can, under the 
Chaukidari Act, have the lands sold by auction for the arrears due from the 
zamindars. But how many panchayets can actually go so farasthat? As a 
matter of fact, the zamindars are safely holding back their dues. We beg 
Mr, Luson to speedily settle this dispute and save the people from the 


Englishmen in Persia. 


hardship caused by bearing the whole burden of the chaukidari establishment. 


— even if the pask-chaukidars succeed in maintaining their ground they 
Wi 


1 afterwards have to pay the accumulated rents of two or three years. This 


will be ruin to them, because these people seldom save a pice. Their lands 
will be sold for arrears of rent and the zamindar’s object will be gained. 


Mr. Luson is noted for his independence, courage, impartiality, and love for his 


people. It is therefore hoped that he will find his way to save the poor paik 
chaukidars and their lands from the clutches of the zamindars, 
3. A correspondent of the Charu Mihir |Mymensingh] of the 30th 


ee December complains of the prevalence of budmashi,. 
Prevalence of crime in a village incendiarism, abduction of women, and rioting in. 


oe See ae Kanihari, a village in the Kotwali thana of the 

Mymensingh district. Chaukidars and dafadars are never seen in the village, 

except when they come to realise the chaukidari cess. Complaint to: the 
panchayats has not improved the watch and ward of the village. ) 

4, The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 2nd January says that a letter about 

an. act of yrange committed bY the Chakrabere 

Cala te emer «Police im police in Calcutta is being widely circulated. It 

runs as follows :— . 


On the evening of the 14th December last a gentleman was sitting with two 


friends in the verandah of his house at 74, North Chakrabere Road, reading 
newspapers and gossiping, when he saw six constables, two in uniform and four 
without it, going, with two young men in theircustody, towards the thana. He 
asked one of the young men what the matter was ; whereupon two constables 
caught hold of him and dragged him towards the thana, beating him all the 
way. The. brother of this gentleman came up running to enquire about the 
reason of his brother’s arrest, when he, too, was arrested in front of premises 
No. 84 and treated like his brother. All the men who were at the time in 
the street saw all this, The constables reported at the thana that they had 
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arrested these men because they had snatched away from them an offender 
whom they had arrested. But the Inspector of the thuna found no proof of 
this on investigation. The two men who had been first arrested were at first 
ready to ibe. = against the constables ina law Court. But they were not 
released till they gave an undertaking not to -p ! any such complaint. This 
incident has struck panic into the hearts of the residents of Chakrabere, 


~Padmapukur and Ballygunge. A similar incident occurred in the month of 


Chasira last. Mr. M. L. Ghosh, missionary, who resides at the Bishop’s College, 
knows the particulars of this incident. The Police Commissioner of Calcutta 
ought to are an enquiry into these two cases made by an impartial 
subordinate. 
The editor wishes the Police Commissioner to hold a personal enquiry in 
ne The B [Calcutta] of the 3rd J that f 
5. e Bangavass | Calcutta] of the Jrd Janu says that a gang of 
eh budmashes have made ww A the od. of the 
a oudmaskes in Taki, 24-Parganss well-known village Taki, in the 24-Parganas dis- 
— trict. A trustworthy correspondent says that it has 
become difficult for peeple to live with their families in the village. Some time 
ago the young wife of one Bipin Bihari Swarnakar, an inhabitant of the village, 
was abducted by some budmashes. Three of the accused have been sentenced 
by Babu Nayananjan Bhattacharyya, the Officiating wr ty Magistrate of 
Basirhat, to undergo six months’ rigorous imprisonment each, The rest of the 
accused have not yet been brought up. The Deputy Magistrate made a local 
enquiry and got the names of some budmashes. Party spirit 1s so high among 
the Taki people that it may foil a proper enquiry. However that may be, 
it is hoped the present able Deputy Magistrate of Basirhat, Babu Mahim 
Chandra Ghosh, will prove equal to the task. | 


(b)—Worktng of the Courts. 7 


6. The Barisal Mitatshs [Barisal] of the 3lst December wants to know 
eas what is the cause of the difference between the 

ss onrbar holidays in law courts Bengal Government and the Calcutta High Court 
" in regard to the Darbar holidays of the Civil and 
Criminal Courts, According to some Calcutta papers, the stopping of the 
holidays by the High Court was due to the fact of all the Judges of that Court 
not vm, been invited to the Darbar by the Government of India. But why 
were the Calcutta Judges treated in this manner, when the Bombay Judges one 
and all were invited? What made the High Court of Chief Justice Maclean, 
who has never, in weal or woe, hesitated to help the Government, incur Lord 
Curzon’s displeasure? Does Chief Justice Maclean consider his prestige 
augmented by the instructions which the Bengal Government issued to District 
Magistrates overriding his order? Alas! who is to be the stay and support 


of the people when the principal Court of Justice has come to this? This affair 
reminds one of the days of Sir Barnes Peacock. 


| (d)—Education. 


7 A correspondent of the Tripura Hitatshi (Comilla] of the 30th December 

i i a that the little boys who appeared at the Lower 
sleet es Sivoien Gan Primary examination at the Kasba centre in the 
Tippera district were put to great difficulty and 
inconvenience in consequence of their having to take down the questions from 
dictation. The packet of question-papers when opened was found to contain 
a number far short of what was required, and the full number did not come even 
- Re despatch of an urgent telegram to the Vice-Chairman of the District 
Two questions in the arithmetic papers were ve uzzling to the candi- 
dates. The seventh question in the od ened the st A to add 
Up 30n/8, xd Jy, and ... without mentioning whether the figure at 
the end of each sum meant pies or gandas. The fifth question in the second 


paper was:—“ BIPtH due) Io UY BRT seiese ce Be ole “then aitcw? Even 
teachers do not know what to make of ay) |e. 


\ 
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8. The Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-o-Ananda Bazar Patrika [Calcutta] of the 
81st December regrets that Government should have 
issued, in spite of the protest of the whole country, 
a notification requiring teachers to pass an examination in English idiom and 
pronunciation. We have already stated what the result of this action will be. 
As aresult of this, English teachers will be scarce in the mufassal. The 
Census Report shows that the number of English-knowing persons in the 
mufassal is very small, As a result of this circular, English education will 
almost cease in the mufassal. 


The pronunciation notification. 


(e)—Local Self- Government and Municipal Admintstratton. 


9. The Murshidabad Hitatshi [Murshidabad] of the 3let December says 
that the Murshidabad Municipality is at present 
like a vessel in an ocean without a helmsman. The 
Chairman has gone to Delhi, the Vice-Chairman 
is away on leave, and the Officiating Vice-Chairman is absent from the station, 
Hitches are therefore occurring in the working of the Municipality. 

The Superintendent of the machine which supplies water in the Municipality 
does not live near it, He comes every day to see the machine. But that is 
not enough. He ought to be constantly present to see the working of the 
machine. But he has other things to do. He has his railway contracts and 
his fields to look after. The machine is consequently working badly and is 
supplying bad water. 

10. The Kasipur Nivast | Barisal] of the 3lst December complains that 


the farmer of the Jagnar ferry ghat on the road 


The water-supply in the Mur- 
shidabad Municipality. 


oy os ae from Barisal to Nalchhitiin the Backergunge dis- 
trict is levying a toll of two pice per head, in order to make up the loss which 


he will sustain by ferrying passengers free of charge from Ist to 3rd January 
in celebration of the Coronation, as he had said he would do. — 

11. The Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 2nd January complains of the indiffer- 
ence of the Howrah District Board to the Singti 
Charitable Dispensary. The Board some time ago 
dismissed the ) Revs and the compounder who were 
employed in the dispen The doctor who was next appointed resigned, 
as he did not get his pay punctually. The man now in charge of the dis- 
pensary has a bad eyesight, and he has to get the register and the patients’ tickets 
written by outsiders. Want of a competent compounder is also a source of 
serious danger to the patients. The other day a man who was prescribed a 
purgative was given some medicine which made his mouth slabber, caused an 
inflammation of his gums and made it impossible for him to swallow anything 


for two or three days. The man had to consult some other physician, in order 
to save his life. 


A badly managed charitable dis- 
pensary in the Howrah district. 


(9)—Ratlways and communtcations, including canals and irrigation. 


12. The Srs Sri Vishnu Priya-o-Ananda Bazar Patrika[ Calcutta] of the 31st 
Decemoer publishes a letter from a correspondent, 
who complains that it is difficult to purchase tickets 
or get into carriages at the Parvatipur Station on the Eastern Bengal Railway, 
without bribing the railway people, and asks the olga | authorities to keep 


a sharp eye on the railway employés of Rangpur, Parvatipur, Kaunia, 
and the adjacent stations. 


A railway complaint. 


(h)— General. 


13. The Bharat Mitra [Calcutta] of the 27th December says that the 
in ides Wh eaibs sesidibal: marble statue with which the people of Bengal are 
going to preserve the memory of the late Sir John 
Woodburn is a’ very insignificant token in comparison with the services 
rendered by him to the natives of Bengal. It was Sir John who saved the 
millions of residents of Calcutta from the necessity of leaving their homes during 


the plague epidemic. His memory ought to be perpetuated by something more 


than a statue or the like. 


) 
I 
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14. Referring to the rumoured transfer of the Chittagong Division to 
i Assam, the tig te a ger oe the os 
terme tyeivian ty Ascaw. December says that the people o ittagong have 

iis wa an aversion "ts any sronatee of the kind. The 
Government of Assam is not exactly like the Government of Bengal. The 
difference between these two Governments, as far as the Chittagong Division 
is concerned, may be thus shown :— 

(1) The Bengal Education Department easily affiliates Entrance Schools. 
But in Assam such affiliation is very difficult. The authorities of the Entrance 
schools in Burhichang in the Sylhet district and Gauripur and Goalpara in 
the Dhubri district had to encounter great difficulties and make a free use of 
their money before they could have their schools affiliated. Such is the Assam 
Education Department's love of education. ; 

(2) Deputy Commissicners in Assam. wield much greater power than 
District Ee Ee in Bengal. 

(3) A desire to improve and stimulate the commerce of the large tract of 
country lying between the Bhutan hills and the Chittagong Lusai hills has proba- 
bly prompted the Government of India to contemplate the transfer. But, as 
a matter fact, the present position of the Chittagong Division has never caused 
the smallest political or commercial inconvenience. Chittagong, Comilla and 
Noakhali are all very near to Bengal and Calcutta. But it is a far cry from the 
former to Shillong, the seat of the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

(4) If a transfer is actually made, Chittagong students passing the Entrance 
examination and getting scholarships will be obliged by the Assam educa- 
tional rules to prosecute their studies either in the Gauhati College or in the 
Chittagong College. 

In one point only the people of the Chittagong Division may benefit by: 
the contemplated transfer. According to the Assam Government, Assam 1s 
for the Assamese; the people of the Chittagong Division will ere long appro- 
priate all the chief posts in that province. | 

A full consideration of all the points pro and con, however, shows that 
transfer will be productive of more harm than good. : 

15. The Bungabhumi { Calcutta] of the 30th December says that if what 
the Rangalaya newspaper has said about the 
Bengali Translator to the Government of Bengal 
is true, (See Report on Native Papers for 1902, 
pages 751, 771 and 795) then matters must.be very bad indeed in his office. All 
these suspicions and gropings in the dark can, however, be removed by 
supplying the editor of every vernacular newspaper with a copy of the Transla- 
tor’s weekly report on vernacular newspapers. The editors of some of the 
English newspapers are regularly supplied with these reports, Where is the 
harm in supplying editors of vernacular newspapers also with them? It. is 
also unjust to make such a distinction between black and white editors. 

16, Referring to the rumoured. transfer of Chittagong to Assam, the 
The rumoured transter of 1204 [Chittagong] of the Ist January says that 

Chittagong from Bengal to Asasm. 20thing will prevent such a transfer. What the 

people want is that the Government should in 
every matter let them know its intention beforehand, and thereby let them 
have an opportunity of ‘having their say about it in time. But the rulers of 
the country nowadays seem to dislike doing this, and like to have their own way 
in everything. 

17. A correspondent of the Hitavadi [Calcutta] of the 2nd January 


complains of the injustice and hardship which the 
new rules for the promotion of signallers in the 
_ Postal Department in Bengal have inflicted upon 
those employés. According to those rules, preference in giving promotion will 
be given to graduates, and vacancies in one division will not be given to men 
employed in other divisions. Such rules are calculated to damp the ener 
of the hard-worked, experienced men who are not graduates. It would be we 
if the authorities of the Postal Department regulated promotions by holding 
a system of examinations similar to that prevailing in'the Telegraph Depart- 


The weekly report on vernacu- 
lar papers in Bengal. 


, ._ Promotion of signallers in the 
Postal Department. 


ment. 


(i 


VI,—MIscELLANEOUS, 


18. The Bikas (Barisal) of the 28th December says :— 

The Viceroy is the inspirer of the Coronation 

Zulm, in_ connection = {he festivities in India. It is by His Excellency’s 

Coronation festivities in Barisal. order thas large sums of money are being eatioted 

from the poor people of the country to be spent in a day’s merriment and 

puffed away in pyrotechnics, Butit is becoming very hard for these poor 
people to supply the money. ~— . 

We wrote in our last issue (See Report on Native Papers for 27th 
December, 1902, paragraph 42) about two Deputy Magistrates of Barisal 
visiting house after house in order to collect subscriptions. Great oppression 
has been committed in this connection. We now many instances of men 
offering two rupees and being refused on account of the smallness of the sum. 
Is not this zuJm? A respectable Musalman zamindar informed the district 
authorities that he wished to feast Musalman students on the occasion of the 
Darbar, but the authorities refused his proposal and demanded money from 
him. Does not this amount to crushing men’s free-will ? 

His Excellency has desired thet all people should illuminate their houses 
on the Darbar day. This desire of His Excellency’s was communicated to the 
people by the District Magistrate in a public meeting. A Sub-Committee was 
appointed to superintend the illumination. But the authorities did not stop 
here. Notices were issued in English and Bengali, requesting people to illumi- 
nate their houses. But the matter did not end even here. The inhabitants 
of Barisal were informed by beat of tom-tom that they should illuminate their 
houses on the Ist January. And even then the authorities did not think their 
duty done. On the 25th December last, the local subadar, police head- 
constable, Municipal Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Commissioner Govinda 
Babu, a number of peons, and many other people, headed by the District Super- 
intendent of Police went from shop to shop asking the shopkeepers to illumi- 
nate their shops on the Ist January and keep the light burning at least up to 
11 o'clock. They were even shown where the lights should be placed. Is 
not this zu/m? Did it not amount to a demonstration against the free-will 
of the people? Did not the sight of the District Superintendent of Police, 
and of the Municipal authorities and their followers naturally lead them to 
think that it was Government’s order that they should incur expenses? To 
illuminate a shop as the authorities desired could not cost less than Rs. 15. 
Not less than 500 earthen lamps and 12 or 13 seers of oil would be required 
for it. Over and above this expense, the shopkeepers have had to pay subscrip- 
tions in cash. Is this not zulm? Illiterate people are saying that if any 
one fails to keep his house illuminated up to 11 o’clock, he will be fined. Who 
is responsible for this zulm? Every one knows how much zulm was com- 
mitted by policemen on shop-keepers on the occasion of the late Queen- 
Empress’s funeral. Hundreds of little children were on that day brought to 
the point of death for want of milk, because the police stopped all trade. 
Similar oppression will surely be committed by policemen on the lst January, 
if the District Magistrate does not timely come to the rescue of the poor people. 
We firmly believe that the District Magistrate is not at all aware of the ways 
which his subordinates are following with the object of making a sensation and 
a name. 

19. The Sri Sri Vishnu Priya-o-Ananda Bazar Patrika [Calcutta] of the 
31st December writes as follows:—_ 

Scene—A Magistrate’s Court, 

Time—2 P.M. 

The Magistrate, the Peshkar and the Chaprasi seated. 
Mag.—Chaprast, call the Secretary Babu of the Zamasa Committee. 
Chaprasi,—I go, khodaband (hurries away), 


[Enters the Secretary with the subscription list, and salaams the 
sahib, and stands before him. | 


Mag.—The Coronation is not far off. What arrangements have you made? 
Sec.— When huzoor has entrusted me with the task, nothing will be found 
wanting. | 
Mag.—What amusements have you arranged for ? 


' An Act in the Darbar drama. 
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Sec.—The arrangements are, in a manner, complete. I have engaged five 


excellent khemtawallis (dancing girls) from Calcutta. 


Mag.—What will khemtawallis do at the Coronation ? 
Sec.—Huzoor, the people of this country are very fond of witnessing 


dances performed by khemtawallis, but it does not fall to the lot of every one 
to witness the dances of a really good performer, All the respectable people 
of the district will flock here, if they hear that good khemtawaliss will perform 


dances. 

Mag.—How much will you have to pay them ? 

Sec.—They do not go 7 for anything less than Rs. 5,000 each 
per night, but by the special request and efforts of a friend of mine, their 
services have been secured at the rate of Rs. 2,000 each. 

Mag.—Ten ‘housand rupees for khemta nautch alone ! 

Sec.—It will indeed cost Rs. 10,000 at present, but we shall be able to 
make at least Rs. 25,000 by their means. 

Mag.—How? 

Sec.—I shall get a large shed. constructed, with accommodation for not 
less than 5,000 people. Admission to the nauich will be by ticket only, and 
the price of a ticket will be fixed at Rs..5. We shall in this way be able to 
raise Rs. 25,000. 

Mag.—Very good. a 

Sec.—But then good quarters must be provided for the themtawatis. 

Mag.—They may put up in my house. 

Sec—They may. But I ought to inform your worship that they are 
very unclean in their habits. 1 have therefore provided a house for them. 
But a number of constables must be stationed there, for people may annoy 
them. 

Mag.—You need not disquiet yourself on that score. I too shall go there 
from time to time to look after them. How much will the tamasha cost 
in all? 

Sec.—Nothing less than 25 to 30 thousand rupees will do. 

Mag.— What other amusements have you provided for ? 

_ See.—No other ¢amasha will cost much. Jatra, dhap and jart will cost 
nothing, for the performers are residents of this district, and will perform 
free of charge, But then a good musical band and good fireworks must be 
procured from Calcutta, and good refreshments also must be procured from 
the Great Eastern Hotel for European gentlemen. The musical band and 
fireworks will cost Rs. 5,000. Allthe European residents of this district must 
be invited, and they will be at liberty to bring with them any friend the 

like. The number of such European guests will not be less than 100. Wit 

refreshments for these guests there must be procured, also daburchss, good brandy 
and whisky, and fine fruits and cigars. All this will not cost less than 
Rs. 5,000. Five thousand rupees will also be required for constructing and 
furnishing some rooms, and the feeding of the poor with chira and dahi (curds) 
and the boys with sweetmeats will cost over Rs. 100. : 


Mag.—Very good. What arrangements have you made for the collectio 
of money ? 


Sec.—Letters have been printed in your worship’s name. It is stated 
therein that a lakh of rupees will be required for the Coronation celebration, 
of which amount Rs. 30,000 will be spent on festivities, and the remaining 
Rs. 70,000 on some permanent work of utility. 

Mag.—How are these letters being cree: ? 


Sec.—There have been procured from the Collectorate a list of all the 
zamindars, from the AMahakvarf office a list of all the talugdars, and from the 
Road Cess Office a list of the gantidars, in the district, and letters are being sent 


to every one of them, Ten clerks have been appointed for this work. This 
will also cost four to five hundred rupees. 


_  Mag,—What arrangements have been made for the collection of subscrip- 
tions from the common people? 


Sec.—A lakh of Bengali notices have be — 
thanas in the district. s have been printed and sent to all the 


Mag.——What is written in those notices ? 
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Sec.—It is written there that on the 1st January there will be festivities, 
musical performances, and a display of fireworks, and that everybody must 
attend and that it is the order of the Magistrate that everybody should 
contribute something. 

Mag.—How will the officers in charge of thanas circulate these notices? 

Sec.—The daroga will callthe panchayets and give each of them a number 
of notices with the instruction that everybody must contribute for the tamasa 
half of what he pays as chauksdars tax, 

Mag.—Very good. Have the Babus and traders of the town been sum- 
moned to attend ? i 

Sec.—Yes, they have been summoned. The traders are waiting outside. 
The Babus will be here shortly. 


[Enter traders, &c. } 


Mag.—At what rate are these fellows to pay ? 

Sec.—Each man has been put down for the sum he pays as income-tax, 

Trad.—We beseech your worship to save us. We are already weighed 
down by tho income-tax. Our assessments are being enhanced every year. 
By yearly enhancement our assessments have become four times as much as 
they were five years ago. We shall be utterly undone if your worship does not 
relieve us of this burden. Your worship must save us. 

Mag.—I will see to that afterwards. Now, sign your names on the 
subscription list, 

Zrad.—We humbly appeal to your worship to save us. We are very 
poor. We shall be utterly undone if our assessments are not reduced. 

Mag. (annoyed)—What, the same request again? Sign your names on 
the subscription list. Be quick. 

Trad.— Huzoor, we are poor people. 

Mag. (In a tone of rebuke) —I will not listen to such excuses. Now, let 
me know whether you will sign or not. 

Trad. (In fear).—As a body we shall pay Rs. 25. 

Sec.—Bless me! What do yousay? (Toa trader) You are an owner of 
untold wealth, You must pay Rs. 100 for yourself. 

Trad, (In great distress) —Where shall I get Rs. 100? 

Sec.(Aside)—You are a receiver of stolen goods. If the Sahib comes to 
know it, he will put you at once into the C class. Don’t speak a word more. 
Sign your name on the list and go away. 

Trad,—I beseech you, Babu, not to ruin me in purse and person. Take 
from me Rs. 10 and let me off. 

Sec.—That won’t do. Well, pay Rs. 25, 

Trad.—It is in your power todo as you like. Thereisno help. Sol 
must perforce agree to your demand (signs and goes away |. 

Sec. (To the other traders).—You have seen that one of you has subscribed 
Rs. - Most of you are not worse off thanhe. You, too, must pay Rs. 20 
each. 

Trad, (in a low voice).—We are very poor and are besides weighed down 
by the tax. Evenif you slay us, we shall not be able to pay so much. We 
can pay Re. 1 each at most. 

Sec.—You have seen how angry the Sahib got. Don’t clamour any more. 
Subscribe each of you Rs. 10, 

Trad, —We will pay Rs. 2 each. 


Sec.—Let me know whether or no you will subscribe ten rupees each. If 
you don’t agree to this, I will tell the said. 


Trad, (Looks at the sahib in fear)—Well, Babu, we will subscribe five 
rupees each. 


Sec.—You need. not sign. I will tell the sahzd. 


Trad. (In fear),—Well, well, we will subscribe ten rupees each. [In a 


low voice.] Let us be rid of this terror for the present. Come what may 
afterwards. | 


(One hundred traders sign and go away. } 
Enter pence and mukhtars with a number of other Babus.] 


ee. 2 (To the pleaders)—How much hes, each of you decided to 
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Plead.—We are very hard up just at present: First, there are but few cases 
at this fag-end of the year. Secondly, we must now take out certificates. We 
are therefore unable to pay much. 

Sec.—If you say this, how shall money be collected, and how shall I be 
able to defray the necessary expenses ? 

Plead.—You need not be under any difficulty if you spend only what can 
be easily raised. What is the use of any great parade or ostentation ? 

Sec.—You spend much in various ways. Why do you then object to 
subscribe for this auspicious work? Will you kave another such opportunity 
for showing your loyalty? _ 

Plead.—We do not object to the auspicious work. What we object to is a 
lavish waste of money on éamasha. Is there no other way of showing loyalty 
than a lavish expenditure of money ? 

Sec. (annoyed).—Is this my parents’ sradh that you reflect upon me in 
this way? Represent to the sahib himself what you have to say. LZ the 
Magistrate.) Huzoor, you must settle with these gentlemen. 1am unable to do 
so. Anything that I say leads them to conclude that 1 have some personal 
interest in the matter. 

Mag.—What is it you are saying ? 

Pilead.—We will pay a certain sum ina body. We are not at present in a 
position to pay much. 

Mag.—How much do you wish to pay ? 

Plead.—We will pay 100 rupees. 

Mag. (in surprise).—What is this you are saying? You must pay 1,000 
rupees. 

F Piead.—We are unable to pay more than 100 rupees. 

Mag. (angrily).—You need not pay anything. You may go away. (The 
pleaders and mukhiars retire.) | 

Mag. (To the peshkar).—Let me have at once a list of the sums which 
these men respectively pay as income tax. _ 

Scc.—Huzoor, there is a great quarrel going on between two zamindars. 


- A number of criminal suits have been instituted. ‘They have come to town. 


I have asked them to see your worship. One of them is to call at 1 P.m., and 
the other at 2 p.m. to-morrow. If your worship only threatens them a little, 
I shall be able to get out of them five to seven thousand rupees. 

Mag.—Well, I will do that. : 

Sec.—I may now retire. 

Mag.—Yes. 

Sec. (salaaming).—I beseech your worship to bear my prayer in mind, 

Mag.—I have written to the authorities. 


[The Secretary salaams again and retires. | 


20. The Barisal Hitaishi [ Barisal] of the 31st December has heard that 

_. most of the respectable zamindars of the Backer- 

5 Coronation celebration in ganj district, who had subscribed handsomely 

towards the Coronation celebration fund, were not 

invited to join in the festivities. Was this rightly done? The omission must 

have been an oversight and not a wilful act on Mr. Weston’s part. But are not 

the apke waste members of the District Board and the Municipality, who are 

making such a fuss everywhere, responsible for it? ‘These people should 

remember that honour shown to one’s own countrymen is honour done to one’s 

self, and that constant endeavour made to please foreigners is injurious to one’s 
sense of self-respect. 


21. Referring to the Delhi Darbar, the Pallivasi [Calcutta] of the 31st 
The Delhi Darbar December — 

The very moment the soul of the late Queen- 
Empress left this earth, the Indians knew that her son Edward VII was their 
Emperor, What therefore is the use of making such a vast expenditure of 
money for the purpose of proclaiming His Majesty Emperor of India? It is 
true that festivities are required to be celebrated on such auspicious occasions. 
But should a vast amount of the money of a poor country be spent on only one 
day’s merriment? Should not the poor Indians receive something? It makes 
one shudder to think of the crores of money which will be spent throughout 
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India on the occasion of the Darbar. What a pleasure would the Indians have 
felt if the money had been spent in removing their poverty ! 

Lord Curzon has asked every Indian to rejoice on the Darbar day, But 
is it possible for people to rejoice who feel so keenly the pinch of hunger ? 
They could have rejoiced if it had been proclaimed that the Darbar would 
remove their poverty. 

The duty of ruling and supporting the Indians has fallen on the King- 
Emperor. May His Majesty never shrink from doing it. India has got 
enough of ruling, She now wants maintenance. We have no hope of seeing 
His Majesty. We therefore plaintively beg His Majesty’s representative in 
India to remove the poverty of the Indians, 

22. The Kasipur Nivasi [ Barisal] of the 31st December contains a poem 

A. Coronation poem. on the Coronation of Their Majesties. 


23. The Dharma-o-Karma {Calcutta ] for January publishes the following 
in English :— 

Delhi has derived its name from King Dillu, 
who built his capital, named Dilupur, which was 
situate about the modern city of Delhi. During the Muhammadan rule it was 

iven the name of Delhi, and it is known by the same name up to the: present 
a. As it was here that many religious ceremonies of highest order were per- 
formed for ages past, it has appropriately been called Dharma Khetira (Field 
of Religion). Indra Prasta, the capital of Pandavas, was situate not far from 
there. During the Hindu and Muhammadan periods, places adjacent to Delhi 
were studded with towns and cities containing buildings exquisitely built of 
stones of different kinds and sizes, the ruins of which still meet the eyes of 
casual observers and afford object lessons and serious thoughts to politicians, 
scholars and statesmen. Itisat Delhi, the Dharm Khetira, that a Durbar is 
now held to proclaim the Coronation of our beloved Emperor Edward VII. 

On lst January, 1877, the late Lord Lytton had proclaimed from the 
same spot the assumption by Her late Majesty of the title of the Empress 
of India with great display of pomp and grandeur. Lord Curzon’s Durbar 
is a much grander affair. It is an extensive, solemn, picturesque and enchant- 
ing scenery, and, in fact, an epitome of all that is the greatest and the best 
that money and genius can invent and procure. The pity is that desolation 
and distress caused by repeated famines and divers other causes have 
rendered the people helpless and proverty-stricken; and the majority of the 

easantry live on one meal a day. Yet on this auspicious occasion His 
Majesty's subjects contentedly participate in the rejoicings all over the 


‘‘Rajsuya Yajna at Delhi—its 
religious and secular aspects.” 


country as best as they can with hunger half satisfied and health so very © 


emaciated, demonstrating their loyalty tothe Throne of our beloved Emperor, 
remembering his Indian visit and his pious mother’s virtues and personal 
interest in Indian affairs. Moreover, the presence of His Grace the noble- 
hearted Duke of Connaught at the ceremony shall evoke genuine love and 
loyalty from the hearts of the Indians, whose warmth of heart is all that 
they have; and if Lord Curzon could but realise it diving deep into their pecu- 
liarly grateful hearts, he shall have acquitted himself in governing India with 
unrivalled success and favourable verdict of the history. 

His Excellency is the originator of the present Rajshua Jajna. Srikrishna 


was the life and soul of the Rajshua J age. portage’ by Raja Judhisteer at 


the very place where such a Jajna is now he The Krishna of the present 
Delhi Rajshua is Lord Curzon. In Raja Judhbisteer’s Rajshua religious rites 
and observances were the principal factors, but in the present one at Delhi 
we sce only pomp and pageantry. In the Pandava Rajshua Jajna holy 
personages or divines and men of learning and religious distinction were 
invited; but in the Jajna now being performed at. Delhi, such religious persons, 
either from Christendom or any other religious denominations are not invited 
to grace the Jajua. In olden times men of theological learnings and religious 
attainments were held in such high estimation that Srikrishna took upon 
himself the duty of receiving and welcoming them on the occasion of Raja 
_Judhisteer’s Rajshua Jajna, and following the ancient customs of humility und 
religious performances, washed their feet and served them in such a manner 
as. the religio-political observances or the eastern polity interwoven with 
spirituality and utility found their way in it. The statesmanship, tact and 
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intelligence then displayed by Krishna animating the movement of the physi- 
cal and spiritual world brought both religion and work within the grasp of 


popular apprehension and admiration. ‘These are subjects more for holy 


eda-Byas, the author of the Mahabharata, to descant upon than ordinary 
mortals of the present time. No Rajshua J ajna can be complete without 
the presence of persons whose sole duty is to keep men back from sin and 
iniquity, and guide them to the paths of norality and righteousness which 
constitute the motor power of Ruling machinery. No workshop or manu- 
factory dealing with materials such as iron, steel, sulphur, charcoal or gun- 
cotton can ven, AB such a machinery. The absence of religious sentiment 
and significance in the current Rajshua Jajna at Delhi shows that such a 
motor power is not being rightly used. The screw is loose somewhere. 
However, it is safe and pleasurable to think that England does not lack in her 
religiousness and virtuous deeds so very necessary on such a historical event, 
as was evinced on the 9th August last in London. 

During the Coronation of His Majesty Edward VII in England the 
ceremonies were solemn and religiously significant, the Bishops having prayed 
to God for the bestowal of His choicest blessings on her King, How delight-. 
ed we felt when we read in the English papers and illustrated journals, which 
gave minute descriptions of the soul-stirring ceremony of King Edward’s 
Coronation. Then, again, the King fed the poor, taking keen interest from 

his sick bed. About three lakhs of men, women and children, poor and 
indigent, were fed on the occasion of His Majesty’s Coronation in London. 
By this act of kindness and charitable disposition the King has earned the bless- 
ings of the poor, as well as of the general public. 

If the authorities and dignitaries of the Delhi Durbar wish to see the 
present grand affair at Delhi likened unto the Rajshua Jajna of the olden 
times, unblemished in popular as wellas in historical sense, then they should 
bestow consideration on one thing very needful as a religious significance 
in India. 1t is that the poor in different centres in India should be fed. At 
least a lakh of the poor in each Presidency, including British Burma, may be 
fed, that is, four Jakhsin all, This may cost about a lakh and a half rupees, cal- 
culating at six annas per head, each being fed with puri, kachauri, and a 
few sweets, or what may be suitable according to the particular ideas and 
tastes of the people in the particular locality. This may satisfy the religious 
instinct of the people. There is yet time for it. Whether by economising 
the Delhi Durbar expenditure or by inspiring the Heads of the Local Govern- 
ments with right loyal benevolent spirit, this duty towards the poor in 
Emperor Edward’s Indian Empire ought to be done by spending money from 
Imperial treasury or from such Governmental sources as from which the 
vast amount of expenditure regarding Delhi Durbar has been met. We 
earnestly pray that the authorities will give a hearing to our feeble voice, 
and hope that our humble proposal will receive their due consideration. The 
verdict of history on so solemn and grand an affair in the Kast generally 
comes late. This, tco, hasto be considered by them. Ard should not our 
poor sayings reach their ears, we will remain contented in remembering the 
roams proverb :-—‘' The word of a poor is appreciated only when it becomes 
stale. 

b Cieinitien dee, 24. The Khulna [Khulna] of the 1st January 
comtine a poem on the Coronation of Their Majes- 
1es, 

(25. The Jyoti [Chittagong] of the Ist January says that the language 

of the Bengali translation of the Emperor’s Procla- 
The Bengali translation of the ation which was read at Chittagong was so 
Emperor's Proclamation. queer that the translation seemed to have been 
|  .___ made in England. 
26. The Sanjivani [Calcutta] of the 1st January has the iollowing :— 


The Delhi Darbar. Both the time and the place for holding the 


i fe ee eee Darbar were wisely chosen. Delhi is a famous 
place in the history of India and indissolubly bound up with its sovereignty. 


in historic Delhi, the chief seat of both Hindu and Musalman power, are to-day 
assembled under one banner all the Occident and the Orient. It is doubtiul 
whether ever before there was held such another mighty assemblage in India, 


Ce} 


No wonder therefore that Lord Curzon’s political vision, coloured by his imagi- 
nation, was charmed by the picture of a Darbar at Delhi, To-day, on the first 
day of the New Year, what a great assemblage is there at Delhi of princes and 
potentates hailing from different countries, of representatives of sovereigns, of 
Government officials, and of people’s representatives! His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught and his wife are present at the Darbar. Indian princes 
from the whole country, stretching from the borders of the Indus on the west 
to Burma on the east, powerful Marhatta chiefs who are descendants of the 
old Solar and Lunar dynasties, Musalman rulers who claim their descent from 
old imperial families in India, and Buddhist sirdars Trom Burma have by 
their family prestige and historic renown lent an unrivalled brilliance to the 
Darbar, which, it would be no exaggeration to say, stands unparallelled in the 
world for the variegated colours of the dresses worn and the lustre of the 
jewels displayed on the occasion, To see such a sight is reward enough for 
the trouble of crossing the sea, and there can be no doubt that those who have 
come from Europe and America will be charmed by the sight. 

But the Delhi Darbar should not merely be a thing to be seen and shown. 
If the Darbar, although possessing all the wealth and beauty of the celestial 
abode, fails to contribute to the strength and solidarity of the empire, it will 
have proved an idle pageant. We do not believe that a wise and far-sighted 
ruler like Lord Curzon thinks it possible to strengthen the foundations of the 
empire by a mere parade of gold and jewels and of brilliant equipage and 
dress. All these may please the eye for a moment and satisfy idle curiosity, 
and the Viceroy’s eloquence may charm the audience for an hour, but 
not even a combination of all these will succeed in making the day memorable 
for all time. ‘To do that, to make the Emperor’s name an object of affection 
and reverence to the Indians, to make the 1st of January 1903, the commence- 
ment of a new era in the history of India, it is necessary to do something 
which will be productive of lasting good to this country. It is necessary that 
on this day and on this occasion some privilege should be conferred on the 
Indians which they would for ever remember with respect aud gratitude, and 
which the future historian of India would speak of as a turning-point in the 
formation of the Indian national life. If that is not done, all this pomp and 
pageant will proveastransient as a display of fireworks, which, after illuminating 
the sky for a moment, are used up and leave it enveloped in its former gloom; 
and sv, when on the 10th of January every part of the programme will have 
been gone through, with the break up of the encampment everything will be 
obliterated. Everybody will return home leaving India to the darkness in 
which she was steeped. All the pleasures and festivities of the Darbar will be 
forgotten, aud the poverty and famine and injustice prevailing in the country 
will swell the current of popular discontent. 

Rulers of India, do you realise the gravity of this mighty function? 
Would it be unreasonable for the Indians to expect that an auspicious day will 
now dawn for them, and that all this pomp and parade and all these vast pre- 
parations will not end in smoke? Certainly not. If Lord Curzon desires the 
true welfare of India, if he wishes to establish British rule in India on firm 
foundations and to see that his name is mentioned in every Indian home 
generation after generation with gratitude and respect, then this is his 
opportunity. By holding the Delhi Darbar with such magnificence Lord Curzon 

as given proof of his knowledge of refined esthetics and of his historical 
imagination, but we have as yet found no evidence of his political 
insight, The officials have ordered rejoicings and festivities to be held 
in every village and in aren? home in the country, but how can these be 
possible if the heart is not glad? Confer some favour, some valuable right 
on the Indians and there will be no need of ordering them to hold rejoicings 
and festivities, no need of resorting to force and zulm. There will be held 
rejoicings and festivities in every home voluntarily and spontaneously. If 
Government does not do so, the long-drawn sigh of despondency heaved by the 
thirty crores of Indians will very probably extinguish the temporary light of 
the festive illumination. We pray with all our heart that God may avert any 
such untoward result and that there may be peace. May anauspicious day dawn ~ 
for India and may the Emperor enjoy long life and the gratitude and loyalty 
of his Indian subjects! May all distrust and hate and oppression, all hostility 
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and difference, all poverty, distress, famine and pestilence disappear, and may 
ara ond Britannia be bound up in #n indissoluble tie of love! Peace, Peace, 
eace ! 

27. The Mitavadi amo. of the 2nd January has the following :— 

ur Poona contemporary of the Kd/ newspaper 
PR eh cary Darbar and ~ sometime ago published an article entitled “The 

oneness contrasted- Delhi Darbar and Death’s Darbar” in which it gave 
a picture of India stricken with famine atthe time of the Delhi Darbar. Compar- 
ing the Delhi Darbar with the Ahmedabad National Congress, the paper sa s that 
it is the Ahmedabad Congress which will be the national Darbar redounding to 
the glory of the Indians. It will bethe Indian people’s own Varbur, and as such 
will greatly differ from the Delhi Darbar. In the former, the delegates, as 
representatives of the people, will be the masters, but what will be the position 
of Indians in the latter? The Ahmedabad Darbar will sit for the good of the 
country and for discussing the means of ameliorating the condition of the Indian 
people, whilst the Delhi Darbar will sit for the good of the Anglo-Indian 
community and for asserting its mastery over the country and will not even 
touch upon topics connected with the miseries of the people. 

The Kdi gocs on to say that whilst in the Ahmedabad Darbar the 
people will see a shadow, however indistinct, of the future national great- 
ness of India, inthe Delhi Darbar they will see only the ruins of India’s 
departed glory and will be put in mind of their subjection to a foreign ag 
The fact that there will be no elephant procession in honour of the president of 
the Ahmedabad Darbar and that there will be no ch ge of fireworks in 
connection with it will not take away from its glory and greatness. Those 
ignorant people who are mad with the desire to witness the fun of the Delhi 
Darbar do not know what precious gems will be crushed under the feet of 
elephants in Delhi or what is that picture of India that will be lighted up by the 
fireworks there. It is true there will be no military display by European soldiers 
at Ahmedabad, but the voluntary services which will be rendered to the guests 
by the youth of Ahmedabad will be highly gratifying to the eye. At 
Ahmedabad, the president elected by the Indian pees the leader of the 
Indian people, the all in all of the Indian people—Babu Surendra Nath 
Banerji—will sit in Darbar and read a proclamation setting forth the poverty 
and the wants and grievances of the Indians. That Darbar ought therefore 
to be more largely attended by Indians than the Delhi Darbar, though it 
cannot be denied that Indians ought also to attend the latter in order to show 
their loyalty to their Emperor. 

The above will show with what affection the people of Western India 
regard the National Congress and in what light they look upon its president. 
If the people of Bengal had a similar affection and esteem for the Congress and 
its president, then Bengali gentlemen, who call themselves leaders of societ 
and E eayv movers in tbe Congress, would not have been absent from it 
in order to run to the Delhi Darbar. : 

28, ‘Ihe same paper contains the following remarks on the arrangements 
made for the guests at the Delhi Darbar :— 

The location of the guests’ camps at great 
distances from one another has been a source of 
great inconvenience to many people. The food, though not scanty, is for the 
most part of a very bad quality, Though the guests have to spend much money 
they are not able to secure case and comfort. It will, indeed, be no exaggera- 
tion to say that the sickly people and men of advanced years, who have visited 
Delhi, are finding themselves in a very uncomfortable situation. Most people 
have become afraid of being laid up with pneumonia on aceount of the intense 
cold. The dust is unbearable. In consequence of the crowd and tumult, 
unexpected delay is taking place in procuring things and doing business. 
The truth is that the people who have gone to Delhi are not regretting less, 
are, perhaps, as report goes, regretting more than the people who are fretting 
at their having had no opportunity to witness the Darbar. 

29. The Navayug [Calcutta] of the 3rd January is glad at the honour 

il i i that has been conferred upon Babu Haran Chandra 
onl ies Ta Chatterii.. ow Rakshit, the Bengali translator of Shakespeare. 
But Government should not dismiss him with an 


The inconvenience of guests at 
the Delhi Darbar. 
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empty title, but should also bestow upon him a literary pension for which a 
prayer has been made to it, 

The writer has been pained to see the Bengali publisher Babu Guru Das 
Chatterji’s claim to an invitation to the Darbar and to a title overlooked. 

30. The Rangalaya [Calcutta] of the 3rd January has the following :— 

| (1) We are glad to see that Pandit Rajendra 
i Dat connected with the (Shandra Sastri has received a Rai Bahadurship, but 
ikcoeianietel we would have been happier if he had been made a 
Mahamahopadhyaya. We are also highly pleased to find that our beloved 
friend Babu Haran Chandra Rakshit has become the fortunate recipient of the 
title of Rai Sahib. But what will he do with an empty title? It behoves 
Government to grant him a literary pension. It isto be noted, however, that 
the honour conferred on him receives additional importance from the fact that 
except Haran Babu no other person has been, on this occasion, honoured with 
a title simply for service done to Bengali literature. As it is, by honouring 
him Government has honoured the Bengali community. 

(2) That the claims of Calcutta were overlooked and Delhi, that vast 
cremation ground of India, was chosen to be the site of the Imperial Darbar 
must be regarded as a slight put on the metropolis. The Judges of the 
Calcutta High Court were not invited to the Darbar, nor have the Bengalis, 
who were invited, been given seats to which they were entitled. People had 
formed very high expectations as to the hospitality and reception which, as the 
Emperor’s guests, the invited Indians would be sure to enjoy, but it is now 
found that a contemptuous treatment is all that has been accorded to them. 
More favourable, however, has been the lot of those who wore European dress, 
threw overboard all caste scruples and ate Kellner’s dishes. | 

(3) The Delhi Darbar was not intended to be a Darbar of the Indian 
subject-people or of the Indian feudatory princes; nor was it meant to be a 
Coronation celebration. it was the Darbar of Englishmen and its real object 
was to make a display and parade of the extraordinarv influence and prestige, 
of the irresistible power and of the unrivalled administrative ability of 
Englishmen in India. But the exhibition of all these will very likely make 
us losers. We are now a nation of beggars. When a famine appears in the 
country, we appeal for charity to America and Russia and make pathetic 
petitions to English statesmen, expatiating on our miserable condition. We 
organise associations like the ‘‘ Famine Union” and perpetually din into 
Englishmen’s ears the wants and grievances of India. But will the Englishman 
or, for the matter of that, any foreigner who has witnessed the Imperial Darbar 
at Delhi, henceforward believe that India is so poor? Is not the Darbar of the 
nature of a protest against the Famine Union? By this one Darbar has Lord 
Curzon rendered infructuous all the efforts we have made in the Congress 
during the last eighteen years to inform the English public of our true 
condition. Who shall believe that that isa poor country which can afford to 
hold such a big Darbar and incur such an immense expenditure? Those that 
have attended the Darbar have, in a manuer, joined in this protest against the 
common allegations of India’s poverty and have shown themselves puppets 
in the hands of Lord Curzon, 

(4) Has it been proper for Surendra Nath and Narendra Nath to attend 
the Darbar? Are they nothing else than the editors of their respective papers? 
Both of them are leading Bengalis and the ornaments of the class which has 
received English education. They have been, more than once, returned to the 
Legislative Council as the elected representatives of their countrymen. Were 
they invited to the Darbar as leading Bengalis deserving of the honour? It 
certainly did not behove them to attend the Darbar as mere newspaper editors, 
concealing their names Surendra and Narendra, Sisir Kumar of the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika was not invited; he who was invited was the editor of the 
Pairika. Neither Sisir Kumar nor Mati Lal went to the Darbar. They only 
sent a representative, and we must say that they have thereby succeeded in 
maintaining their self-respect. Jogendra Chandra of the Bangavasi is, it would 
seem, determined to remain at the Darbar from the fixing of posts to the break- 
ing up of the encampment. The Bangavasi is the mouthpiece of the Hindus and 
the organ of the Brahman community. It is noteworthy that nota single Pandit 
was invited to the Darbar or given a seat of honour in it. Government seems to 
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have ignored the very existence of the Brahmans as a caste and class. Not the 

slightest notice has been taken of the Mahamahopadhyayas. And yet the Banga- 

vast, the organ of the Hindu and the Brahman a Ee will not come back 
as 


until he has licked the plate dined off by other guests. Alas, for the Bengali’s 
self-respect ! 


(5) By how much have we become gainers by this big Darbar, by this 
celebration of the Coronation of our mighty Emperor? We, as subjects, have 
always paid taxes to the Sovereign. This is the occasion when we should 
receive and not give. The release of prisoners, criminal and civil, remission 
of interest for a period of three years on loans to certain Native Princes, 
grant of certain allowances to soldiers and military officers, bestowal of 
honours, jagirs and privileges on certain individuals—all this is certainl 
something to be proud of, something to be grateful for. But are such gifts, suc 
mercy and generosity, worthy of the Emperor of India? There was a larger 
expenditure on the occasion of the installation on the gadé of the Maharaja of 
Darbhanga, and the ensuing installation of the Maharaja of Burdwan will also, 
it is believed, cost a very large sum. In the estimation of the Indians 
what has been given isnot much. But there is some consolation in the fact 
that Englishmen have learnt to give, are learning to trust aud are trying to 
love. For this we thank the Viceroy. Everybody must admit that it is owing 
to his industry and enthusiasm that Englishmen are learning to hold Durbars 
in the way in which such functions have always been held in India. 
Lord Curzon knows how to rule like a sovereign, to speak like a sovereign, 
and to give assurances and reassurances, like a sovereign. His heart is good, 


his aims and aspirations are good, and his desires and wishes are good. God 
will certainly bless him. 


(6) The observations made by the Viceroy in the course of his speach at 
the opening of the Delhi Art Exhibition on the subject of hand-made in com- 
parison with machine-made manufactures were marked by sound common 
sense. But it isa regret that Government does not always or in all matters 
admit their truth; and in some cases even acts against their spirit. Did not 
Government impose the cotton duties and thereby put obstacles in the way of 
the Bombay Cotton Mills, which were started by natives of the country for the 
purpose of competing with Manchester? Why were duties imposed on all 
counts higher than 20’s? Was not this the result of the unreasonable demands 
of the Manchester weavers? The Tariff Act, the Factories Act, the Mining 
Act and all similar legislation are evidence of Government’s narrow-minded 
policy of repression as regards indigenous industries. The country would have 


sincerely thanked Lord Curzon if he had been able to announce any remedial 
measures in this direction on the occasion of the Darbar. 


As regards the resuscitation of Indian industries, what is required is that 
instead of leaving the task in the hands of the Native Princes who possess very 
little freedom and are placed under the control of British Political Officers, 
Government should take an active interest in the matter and do its best to 
improve those industries. Asthe attitude of the Viceroy towards these industries 
is one of encouragement, it is probable that the officials, as a class, will now be 
found willing to encourage indigenous arts and manufactures, But it may not 
be always so. Lord Curzon’s successor in the Governor-Generalship may prove 
an enemy of native industries and then the officials too will be found unwilling 
to offer them any encouragement. For all these reasons, it is extremely 
desirable that encouragement of Indian industries should be made an essential 
and a main feature of the policy of the British Government in India. 


31. Referring to the appointment of Sir Andrew Fraser to the Lieute- 


ieee nant-Governorship of Bengal, the Basumatt (Cal- 
— ae Pan whe cutta] of the 3rd January says that although ability 
norship of Bengal. and good graces of high officials are the passports 


to a provincia] satrapy, yet ability alone seldom 
finds itself honoured by being promoted to it, else Sir Haars Cotton would 
to-day have found himself at the head of the Bengal Administration. He who 
had endeared himself to the people of the country and on whom the choice of 


the whole country fell, had to give place ¢ ther. si 
in favour with high officials. sive p we o another, simply because he was not 


Ce 


Wherein lics the superiority of Sir Andrew Fraser over Mr. Bourdillon 
is not known. Both are of the same age and both entered the Civil Service 
in the year 1870. After so long a time one has out ridden another in the 
official world. But it is difficult to say who is more qualified for the Lieute- 
nant-Governorship of Bengal. The country has had a long acquaintance 
with Mr. Bourdillon and had placed great hopes in him. He also loves the 
country because he was born in India and has spent his whole official life in 
Bengal. He would, therefore, have made a generous and benevolent Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal. On the other hand, Sir Andrew Fraser is a stranger 
to Bengal. His official life has so long been spent in other Provinces, Local 
experience and acquaintance with the local people are not trifling things to a 
good administrator. But in India all principles of sound statesmanship are 
considered useless and unnecessary, because he who comes to wield supreme 
power in India for five years himself comes as a stranger to her. Even the beard- 
less District Magistrates are transferred from one station to another before they 
have acquired a knowledge of the place over which they have raled: and so the 
administration of the country goes on mechanically. Sir Andrew Fraser is 
said to have ruled the Central Provinces with great ability. But Mr. Bourdillon 
is nearer to the hearts of the people of Bengal than Mr. Fraser. Sir Andrew 
Fraser is said to be a man of avery strong character. But no one but he 
himself can at present say whether during his Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal he will be a puppet in the hands of tea-planters and European 
merchants or a true friend and benefactor of the people. 

82. The same paper says that the precedence given to Lord Curzon’s 
elephant over that of the Duke of Connaught in the 
great elephant procession in Delhi seemed incon- 
sistent to all loyal people, Imagination fails to conceive anything more 
beautiful and dazzling than the sight of the elephants caparisoned in gold. 
pearls, and diamonds, In richness, beauty, and splendour the procession 
surpassed His Majesty’s Coronation procession in England. The Imperial 
Cadet Corps was simply unparallelled. On the joyous countenances of Lord 
and Lady Ourzon were depicted the pride and pleasure of success. The 
countenances of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught were calm and dignified, 
unruffed by the smallest signs of pride. The sight of the processiun told the 
spectators that India was the richest and happiest country on the face of the 
earth, and that what was not in India could not be anywhere else. Who shall 
dare to say that this India holds within her bosom thirty crores of hungry 
children ? 

An invidious distinction was made in the Darbar between the representa- 
tives of the Native Press and those of the English Press, The condition and 
colour of the camp of each reflected the condition and colour of its inmates. 
The English Press camp was strong, beautiful, and comfortable, whilst the 
Native Press camp was worse than a cowshed, The representatives of both 
the Presses had places reserved for them for the purpose of seeing the proces- 
sion, but over the heads of the representatives of the English Press shone a 
shamiana, whilst over the heads of the representatives of the Native Press shone 
nature’s shamuina, the vast firmament in its noonday splendour and with |its 
oceans heat. And yet the latter were guests of the Government at the 

arbar ! 

33. The Delhi correspondent of the Bangavast [Calcutta] of the 8rd 

3 | _ January says:—The articles of food that are sup- 
uae tee the Delhi plied tu the Native Press camp in Delhi are all very 
| good and pure, and are given in sufficient quantities. 
But there is felt in the camp some inconvenience and hardship for want of a 
sufficient supply of good betel and native tobacco. It is the third day 
aiter our arrival in the camp that we have had no breakfast to eat. Perhaps 
the writing on thie subject in the last issue of this paper (see Report on Native 
Papers for 4rd January, 1903, paragraph 26) has had something to do with the 
renewal of its supply. But when breakfast was brought to the camp it was past 
noon and every one had finished his dinner. Its quantity, also, was very small, 
The milkman supplies adulterated buffalo milk. But Mr. J. N. Gupta told us to 
make private arrangements for milk, presenting bills to him afterwards. We 
spoke to Mr. Gupta about our inconvenience in the ‘matter of betel and tobacco. 


The Delhi Darbar. 
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He made a note of it in his note-book, and assured us that it would be removed 

without delay. But he afterwards told us that we should make our own 
arrangements for these also, he paying afterwards. 

34. The same paper regrets to hear that the Dewan-i-Am and the Dewan-i- 

Khas Mahals in Delhi, which served as seats of 

The Diwan.i-Am and Diwan-i. justice during the time of the Musalman Emperors, 

and dining pen reed into Pall Will be converted into ball and dining-rooms on the 

: occasion of the Darbar. This is the more objection- 

able as food that is held unclean by Musalmans may probably be set before 


the European guests. This will certainly wound the feelings of some among 
the Musalmans. 
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